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FOREWORD 


SECCA  is  pleased  that  the  Southern  Arts  Federation  has 
established  a  support  system  that  enables  institutions  such  as 
SECCA  to  share  exceptional  exhibitions  through  a  touring 
program. 

This  program  (which  also  funded  the  catalog  that  accom- 
panies the  exhibition)  breaks  new  ground  for  S.A.  F.  and  gives  its 
commitment  to  the  Visual  Arts  an  encouraging  new  dimension. 
That  exposure  to  quality  builds  appreciation  and  awareness, 
holds  as  true  in  the  Visual  Arts  as  it  does  in  the  performing  arts. 
SECCA  is  delighted  at  being  asked  to  participate  and  commends 
S.A.  F.'s  leadership. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  decision  to  organize  an  exhibition  centered  around  the 
subject  of  paper  was  based  largely  upon  two  factors.  The  first  of 
these  was  tinneliness — the  making  of  paper  by  artists  is,  for  an 
unusual  number,  a  preponderant  activity.  In  modern  times  artists 
have  relied  upon  commercial  production  of  the  material  and  have 
geared  their  modes  of  working  to  the  characteristics  and 
qualities  of  those  papers  available  from  manufacturers  or  a  few 
papermaking  craftsmen.  Whether  one  made  marks  on  paper  or 
constructed  with  paper  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dependence  upon 
the  rather  limited  choice  in  the  marketplace.  While  there  have 
always  been  some  fine  papers  to  be  had,  in  the  60s  a  few  artists 
recognized  that  their  particular  needs  for  papers  of  a  certain 
thickness,  a  kind  of  texture,  a  greater  range  of  coloring,  or  some 
other  special  characteristic  were  not  being  met.  Some  artists 
were  able  to  locate  a  papermaking  craftsman  with  whom  they 
could  work  on  an  individual  basis  and  thus  obtain  a  custom  made 
material.  The  obvious  next  step  for  artists  was  investigation  of 
the  process  of  papermaking,  with  the  subsequent  realization  that 
the  process  was  possible  within  the  studio.  It  was  found  to  be  a 
demanding  and  time-consuming  activity  but  one  with  far  reaching 
implications  for  the  form  and  content  of  the  individual  artist's 
statement.  On  the  technical  side,  artists  are  engaging  in 
research,  are  writing  about  papermaking,  are  conducting  demon- 
strations and  workshops,  and  are  exchanging  informally  the 
information  about  their  discoveries.  Aesthetically,  they  find 
changes  taking  place  in  their  thinking  and  their  artworks  as  a 
result  of  exploration,  experimentation,  and  the  removal  of 
constraints  imposed  by  limited  material. 

Recognizing  the  prevalence  of  papermaking  and  its  usage  in 
new  ways  led  to  the  second  reason  for  having  an  exhibition  of 
the  nature  of  Papermaking  and  Paper  Using.  For  example,  a 
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number  of  artists  have  entered  the  field  of  nnaking  paper  from  the 
traditional  areas  of  printmaking  or  drawing  and  often  find  that 
these  new  things  don't  fit  neatly  into  any  of  the  standard  art 
show  categories.  They  may  be  two-dimensional  or  three- 
dimensional;  they  may  have  printing  or  drawing  or  painting  upon 
them;  they  may  be  embossed;  they  may  be  constructed  or  cast 
or  sewn;  but  frequently,  fragility  of  the  material,  smallness  of 
size,  and  intimacy  of  content  make  them  seem  at  odds  with  steel 
sculpture  or  large  acrylic  paintings  or  even  with  some  small 
scale  works  such  as  watercolors.  Generally,  and  certainly  in  the 
case  of  the  handmade  paper  works  in  this  exhibition,  the  artwork 
is  characterized  by  an  intrinsic  fusion  of  material  and  the  artist's 
mark  upon  material.  The  special  concerns  and  the  special  forms 
of  the  papermaking  artist  call  for  the  special  exhibition. 

As  the  concept  for  this  show  was  being  developed  it 
became  apparent  that,  in  addition  to  the  commitment  to  making 
one's  own  paper,  there  were  many  artists  using  "already  made" 
paper  in  uncommon  and  individual  ways.  The  original  idea  that 
this  be  a  show  about  papermaking  was  expanded  to  include 
aspects  of  usage  and,  ultimately,  the  theme  became  one  of 
artworks  wherein  the  role  of  paper  was  shifted  from  its  tradition 
of  support  for  other  materials  to  one  of  significance  as  a  material 
for  art  expression.  In  this  sense,  like  the  ink,  acrylic  polymer 
paint,  string,  etc.,  the  paper  is  being  manipulated  and  maintains  a 
presence. 

This  exhibition  is  in  two  parts,  one  emphasizing  handmade 
paper,  and  the  other  concentrating  upon  some  noteworthy  ways 
of  using  the  material.  Between  the  two  the  distinction  is  not 
clearcut,  since  all  of  the  artists  are  "users"  and  some  whose 
work  is  in  the  category  of  usage  are  papermakers  as  well.  While 
intent  and  emphasis  indicate  some  differences  it  is,  in  the  end, 
an  exhibition  in  celebration  of  paper  and  the  artists  who  are 
effecting  communication  with  and  through  it. 

Mackey  Bane 
Curator  of  Exhibitions 


PART  I:  PAPERMAKERS 


Lawrence  E.  Merenstein 

Nancy  Albertson 
Michele  Becknnan  Tuegel 
Andrew  K.  Speer 
Douglas  Zucco 
Martha  M.  Dunigan 
Nancy  Dahlstronn 
Melody  M.  Weiler 


LAWRENCE  E.  MERENSTEIN 


My  work,  although  personal  vision,  is  nonetheless  of  an  ancestry  and  a  tradi- 
tion from  which  I  have  evolved.  Thus  the  papermaking  process  and  its  long 
tradition  and  ritual  is  very  close  to  my  thinking.  In  Judaic  thought  the  idea  of 
written  law  (Paper)  has  always  been  of  prime  importance — it  remains  con- 
stant during  transience.  My  art  in  paper  represents  a  combination  of  many 
things — sometimes  it  is  skin,  either  in  a  real  sense  or  as  parchment,  other 
times  it  becomes  a  memory  of  "The  Holocaust"  or  as  basic  as  Matzos  (The 
Passover  Bread).  Moreover,  it  is  always  mysterious  and  such  is  the  nature  of 
human  understanding. 


PRAYER  FOR  OUR  MARTYRS,  1978,  handmade  paper  with  implants;  sewn, 
dyed,  and  stained,  88  x  88*(sight) 


'All  dimensions  are  given  in  centimeters. 


NANCY  ALBERTSON 

The  process  of  handmade  paper  is  inherent  in 
its  concept.  The  essential  structuring  nature 
of  fiber,  both  abstractly  and  literally,  repre- 
sents the  tangible  sense  of  matter  in  volu- 
metric space.  The  nature  of  interlocking 
threads  or  fibers  is  based  on  physical  laws  of 
gravitation  and  energy.  Fiber,  first  distributed 
or  suspended  in  water,  is  then  separated  from 
the  water  with  an  intervening  sieve-like  instru- 
ment. These  very  small  fibers  spontaneously 
interact  and  mat  together  to  structure  a  total 
field. 

This  recent  work  tends  to  reflect  philosophical  attitudes  intrinsic  in  the  epistemo- 
logical  systems  of  both  Gestalt  and  Einsteinian  spatial  theory.  These  pursuits  have 
been  effectual  in  my  visual  statements  since  1975;  yet,  within  the  last  year,  the  need 
to  visually  emphasize  pattern  relationships  has  become  primary.  I  feel  an  overt  need 
to  expand  upon  the  aforementioned  systems  in  a  more  subjective  manner,  utilizing 
more  obvious  color  and  adding  fiber  onto  the  papers,  not  merely  into  them. 

These  pattern  networks  are  achieved  by  creating  resists  on  my  screens,  using 
tape  and  adhesive  plastics.  Several  vats  are  utilized  so  that  several  different  colors 
can  be  implanted  in  each  sheet  of  paper.  Silk  threads  are  added  to  the  vats  as  well.  A 
building  of  color  and  pattern  is  achieved  in  the  couching  process  by  layering  or  plying 
one  color  upon  the  other. 

Once  having  a  variety  of  papers,  varied  in  color,  pattern,  and  size,  the  formation 
of  the  actual  works  begins.  The  attitudes  I  manifest  in  the  artistic  process  are  those 
resembling  Gombrich's — making  before  matching.  The  papers  speak  of  their  own 
realities  once  formed,  yet  they  elicit  relationships  juxtaposed  and  contrasted.  They 
are  my  building  blocks  and  I,  in  retrospect,  their  mentor. 
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MICHELE  BECKMAN  TUEGEL 


A  shift  from  the  two  dimen- 
sional lithographic  print  to  the 
three  dimensional  paper  object 
in  1975  resulted  from  an  exten- 
sion of  the  concepts  with  which 
I  had  been  working;  devising 
ways  to  transform  the  flat  print- 
ing surface.  The  results  opened 
up  a  new  world  of  papermaking 
for  me  with  endless  processes 
and  possibilities. 

Experimentation  with  everything  from  recycled  rag  paper  to  cotton  tee-shirts  to 
plant  and  vegetable  fibers  brought  about  a  wide  range  of  diversified  imagery.  My 
paper  at  present  primarily  consists  of  cotton  linters  and  sun-sensitive  dyes.  The  dyes 
are  beat  in  with  the  pulp — clear  in  color  until  "developed"  when  the  papers  are 
placed  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

My  explorations  in  this  paper  medium  have  brought  me  to  a  broader  understand- 
ing of  the  two  and  three  dimensional  print.  With  the  repeated  pattern  images  and 
color  formations,  I  hope  to  achieve  the  illusion  of  a  third  dimension  suspended  in  an 
unfamiliar  space.  The  works  which  result  are  personal  facsimilies  of  natural 
environmental  patterns  to  which  I  am  attracted,  such  as  field  patterns,  topographical 
maps,  and  sand  formations. 

I  am  concerned  with  all  of  the  properties  associated  with  the  paper 
process — the  intimacy,  the  intuitiveness,  and  the  tactile  qualities  of  touching.  The 
rough  richness  of  the  pulp  provides  those  physical  explorations  needed  through  the 
act  of  touching  to  discover.  Paper,  as  an  extension  of  printed  material,  has  come  to 
identify  itself  to  me  as  the  source,  subject,  and  final  object  of  art. 
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FABLE  OBJECTIVE,  1979,  handmade  paper  of  100%  cotton  with  acrylic,  dia- 
mond dust,  and  twine,  55.9  x  81.3  (sight) 
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ANDREW  K.  SPEER 

I  began  making  paper  some  three  years  ago. 
It  made  me  realize  that  paper,  having  been 
around  for  centuries,  was  used  mostly  as  a 
ground,  a  surface  on  which  to  place  marks. 
Papermaking  became  a  means  of  acknowl- 
edging this  sometimes  forgotten  and  often 
times  taken  for  granted  material. 

I  have  been  using  papermaking  simi- 
larly to  my  concerns  in  painting.  I  find  that 
papermaking  is  much  more  immediate  and 
direct  than  painting  and  that  the  results  are  frequently  more  successful  in  that  tex- 
tural  qualities  are  attained  easier.  However,  the  more  papermaking  that  I  do,  I  do  not 
feel  as  though  I  am  dealing  with  the  same  issues  as  in  painting.  I  have  come  to  realize 
that  both  painting  and  papermaking  have  inherent  qualities  that  must  be  separated 
and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

Unlike  other  two-dimensional  media,  where  there  is  an  already  defined  edge, 
papermaking  allows  me  to  create  the  edge,  to  shape,  and  to  control  the  direction  that 
the  completed  work  will  take.  I  find  that  papermaking,  being  fluid,  looser,  and  freer,  is 
more  open  to  alteration,  change,  and  modeling.  Since  the  medium,  paper  pulp, 
becomes  the  end  product  it  adds  to  the  interest  in  the  material;  it  is  as  though  the  pro- 
cess is  the  most  important  and  immediate  aspect  of  papermaking. 

Currently  I  have  been  involved  with  the  lamination  and  stitching  of  paper.  Stitch- 
ing is  important  both  as  a  means  to  accomplish  cohesion  and  lamination,  as  well  as 
becoming  a  linear  element.  Linearity  is  an  integral  aspect  of  my  work.  Papermaking 
enables  me  to  resolve  these  concerns  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  find  that  the  process 
of  making  paper  is  fascinating,  interesting,  immediate,  direct,  free-flowing,  and  in- 
triguing. 
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DOUGLAS  ZUCCO 


Just  as  any  medium  has  its  attraction,  papermaking  liolds  special  and  seduc- 
tive qualities.  Coupled  with  an  aesthetic  sensibility,  the  medium  of  paper  can 
be  explored  with  enthusiasm.  From  working  with  paper  and  papercasting  I 
have  discovered  qualities  that  may  be  unobtainable  in  other  disciplines.  This 
makes  my  involvement  with  art  much  more  personal  and  satisfying.  Paper- 
making  is  an  area  which  has  inexhaustible  capabilities  and  carries  with  it  all 
the  strength  and  validity  of  other  media. 


UNTITLED,  1978,  handmade  paper,  214  x  53.3 


MARTHA  M.  DUNIGAN 

I  have  loved  papers  for  as  long  as  I  can 
rennember.  I  always  did  drawing  and  tliis 
led  to  printnnaking.  Part  of  my  fascination 
with  graphics  was  the  different  papers  I 
would  use.  I  had  wanted  to  actually  make 
paper  for  a  long  time  and  finally  took  a 
papermaking  workshop  in  Truro,  Massa- 
chusetts, last  summer.  I  learned  all  about 
making  pulps  and  sheets  of  paper,  but  I 
discovered  that  my  greatest  interest  lay  in 
manipulating  and  laminating  the  sheets; 
and  embedding  the  pulp  with  other  ma- 
terials such  as  string,  thread,  and  grasses. 
I  am  not  a  purist  and,  since  I  have 


none  of  the  proper  equipment,  I  have- 
managed  with  canning  kettle,  blender,  and 
bathtub.  I  recycle  my  rejected  prints  and  drawings  and  the  scraps  of  Japanese  and 
rag  papers  I  have  been  saving  for  years.  I  add  iris  and  day  lily  leaves  from  my  garden, 
and,  sometimes,  some  onion  skins  for  texture.  This  way,  for  me,  the  pulp  is 
"autobiographical."  I  put  in  what  I  have  around  and  it  will  never  be  the  same  twice. 

Presently,  my  imagery  hovers  around  kite  forms,  which  I  had  spent  a  lot  of  time 
thinking  about  before  I  ever  knew  how  I'd  make  them.  They  are  not  meant  to  fly,  but 
they  are  a  statement  about  the  spirit  of  being  air-borne.  I  call  them  en  haul  for  this 
reason.  Other  forms  simply  have  to  do  with  the  delicate  and  fragile  nature  of  paper. 
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SMALL  FAIRY'S  BLANKET,  1979,  handmade  paper  and 
string,  60.8  x  45.5 


NANCY  DAHLSTROM 

My  interest  in  handmade  paper  stems  from 
my  involvement  in  printmaking  although  I  am 
interested  in  the  paper  not  only  as  a  vehicle  to 
support  images  but  as  a  medium  with  a  vast 
range  of  possibilities.  Much  of  my  own  work 
and  the  work  I  have  done  collaboratively  with 
Melody  Weiler  has  been  arrived  at  through  a 
conscious  exploration  of  the  process  with  a 
desire  to  discover  what  is  possible  with  this 
new  medium. 

The  yellow  to  violet  pieces  in  the  show 
combine  the  desire  to  work  with  lamination 
and  color  sequence  with  the  aim  towards  pro- 
ducing a  piece  of  paper  in  which  shape  is  a  result  of  its  construction  and  internal  rela- 
tionships. To  produce  these  pieces  separate  strips  of  paper  were  made  and  pressed 
together  while  wet. 

Strips  from  the  same  mold  were  used  for  the  collaborative  pieces  made  with 
Melody  Weiler.  The  strips  were  produced,  dried,  folded,  then  glued  together.  Our 
intent  was  to  make  use  of  the  deckle  edges,  which  are  a  main  characteristic  of  hand- 
made paper. 

Successful  collaboration  demands  an  open  communication  and  cooperative 
interaction  between  the  working  artists.  This  interaction  through  the  working  process 
clarifies  and  develops  ideas  concerning  the  work.  The  resulting  piece  can  be  full  and 
rich  because  it  is  a  blending  of  separate  artists'  ideas  and  attitudes.  Papermaking 
particularly  lends  itself  to  working  with  others  since  there  are  a  number  of  detailed 
preparations  which,  when  shared,  make  the  process  efficient  and  more  enjoyable. 


Photo  by  Dorothy  Dahlstrom 
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MELODY  M.  WEILER 

The  making  of  paper  was/is  a  logical  step  for 
me,  bringing  together  my  experience  as  a 
printmaker  and  painter.  In  1975  I  began 
making  paper,  proceeding  from  recycling  ma- 
terials in  an  electric  blender  to  macerating  a 
variety  of  raw  materials  in  a  Hollander  beater. 
For  me  the  fascination  in  making  paper  lies  in 
the  traditional  process  and  the  manipulation 
and  transformation  of  fibers  into  sheets  and 
finally  into  a  work  of  art.  A  paper  has  its  own 
distinct  personality.  The  challenge  and,  in  turn, 
what  interests  me  is  understanding  that  per- 
sonality and  creating  works  which  have  a 
sense  of  completion  intrinsic  to  the  paper  itself. 

The  first  handmade  paper  pieces  expressing  this  philosophy  were  made  in 
collaboration  with  Nancy  Dahlstrom  in  1977.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  work,  the  works 
were  a  collaborative  effort,  both  in  the  conception  and  the  execution.  Our  primary  con- 
cern was  to  manipulate  a  simple  process  into  works  embodying  natural  materials  and 
nature.  The  exploration  and  investigation  resulted  in  the  production  of  four  books. 

A  year  later,  in  1978,  Nancy  and  I  collaborated  on  a  series  of  pieces  composed  of 
thick,  layered  sheets.  The  work  was  about  paper  —  such  as  the  deckle-edge,  the  color, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  surface.  For  us,  the  collaboration  is  extremely  valuable;  it  is 
refreshing,  challenging,  and  rewarding.  The  capacity  to  collaborate  demands  trust, 
strength,  integrity,  and  the  assumption  of  equal  responsibility  at  all  stages  of  the 
creative  process.  The  resultant  knowledge  from  energy  invested  in  the  completion  of 
these  pieces  has  helped  me  to  clarify  my  own  ideas  and  direction.  The  most  recent 
work  reflects  my  understanding  and  definition  of  "paper-ness"  —  layering,  piercing, 
binding,  and  burning. 


RIZMAH,  1979,  handmade  paper,  18  x  1 13.5  x  47.5 
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NANCY  DAHLSTROM  and  MELODY  M.  WEILER 


EDGE-TO-EDGE,  1978,  handmade  paper,  c.  38  x  142  x  4 


PART  II:  PAPER  USERS 


Ke  Francis,  Jr. 

V.  Houghtaling 
Mary  Anne  K.  Jenkins 
Jean  Thickens-Francis 

Elizabeth  Lide 
Edward  R.  Whiteman 

Amy  Oakland 
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KE  FRANCIS,  JR. 


Paper  is  easily  accessible  and  cheap.  It's  not  a  strong  material  (compared  to 
steel  or  wood,  etc.)  and  in  order  to  give  it  form,  one  must  create  ridges  or 
creases  by  folding  it.  This  natural  exploration  by  which  a  weak,  flexible  ma- 
terial is  given  form  is  my  primary  concern.  I  am  a  paper  user.  I  use  paper  to 
reveal  basic  underlying  form  and  to  give  a  primary  order  to  these  forms  once 
they  are  disclosed. 


V.  HOUGHTALING 


The  choice  of  graph  or  graph-like  paper  for  virtually  all  of  my  recent  drawings 
represents  not  only  a  marking  off  or  structural  device,  i.e.,  a  grid,  but  also 
symbolizes  the  physical  breakdown  of  time  and  space  through  literal  two- 
dimensional  pictorialization.  The  grid  becomes  the  web  of  time  which  can  be 
isolated  momentarily  only  to  become  homogeneous  in  temporality.  Coupled 
with  the  variety  of  architectural,  drafting,  and  office  papers  available,  this 
physical,  man-made  structure  becomes  a  projection  of  time  and  space  on 
which  I  can  map  my  conceptualizations. 


SOLAR  SCROLL  1977,  1977-1978,  color  pencil  on  graph 
paper,  195  x  61 .1 
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MARY  ANNE  K.  JENKINS 


As  early  as  500  AD  the  Mayan  Indians  of  Central  and  South  America  were  making 
AmatI  papers.  They  used  them  for  illustrated  manuscripts  and  books.  Aztecs,  who 
came  later,  continued  to  make  and  use  Amatl.  Present  day  manufacturers  are  Otomi 
Indians  who,  like  their  ancestors,  use  these  papers  for  ceremonial  purposes. 

The  women  of  the  tribe  take  bark  strips  of  mulberry,  fig,  or  hemp  that  are  about 
an  inch  wide  and  boil  them  in  a  vat  with  ash.  After  ten  hours  of  cooking,  the  strips  are 
washed,  beaten  with  stone  tools,  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Each  sheet  is  irregular  in  color,  size,  thickness,  and  texture.  Therefore,  each 
presents  a  challenge  as  to  the  choice  of  other  pictorial  elements.  The  crude  dry  look 
of  Amatl  I  found  to  be  most  attractive.  After  examining  the  papers,  I  decided  to  use 
simple  compositional  elements  so  as  not  to  lose  the  subtlety  of  the  paper  itself.  Only 
the  smooth  metal  element,  that  is  machine  made  and  precision  cut,  contrasts  with  the 
coarseness  of  the  paper. 
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UNTITLED  44,  1978,  acrylic,  color  pencil,  and  metal  on  AmatI  paper,  41  x 
(paper  only) 


JEAN  THICKENS-FRANCIS 


If  paper  has  always  been  used  for  comnnunication,  then  all  of  the  elements  within  my 
wooden  boxes  become  paper  for  me.  Clay  is  written  in,  drawn  on,  stamped  and 
painted  like  paper,  silk  becomes  a  note  or  wrapping  paper,  threads  of  silk  become 
moving  lines  on  which  unwritten  words  are  sent,  and  the  different  kinds  of  paper  are 
symbols  to  connect  with  inner  memories,  visions,  or  dreams  which  we  have  all 
experienced.  The  simplicity,  quality,  and  purity  of  paper  as  an  element  in  itself  has 
always  drawn  me  to  it,  just  as  it  has  in  clay,  fiber,  wood,  and  pigment.  When  I  began 
working  on  these  elements  in  three-dimensional  collages,  oriental  and  fine  printing 
papers,  simple  graph  and  school  notebook  papers,  and  the  actual  envelopes  or  letters 
received  from  friends  seemed  more  receptive  to  my  ideas;  however,  as  I  have 
become  more  interested  in  making  every  element  of  my  pieces  myself,  the  need  to 
make  my  own  hand  made  paper  into  these  objects  has  become  more  important. 
When  I  have  completed  this  process  of  evolution,  the  materials  will  have  my  mark,  but 
hopefully  I  will  be  only  a  vehicle  for  your  inner  messages. 


i 


SEVEN  GIFTS,  1977,  collage  with  handmade  paper,  68. 
53.2  (sight) 


ELIZABETH  LIDE 


In  these  pieces,  I  chose  to  make  Time  (3  minutes 
because  of  its  mundane,  contemporary  connotation)  the 
subject  matter,  in  order  to  form  a  consistent  boundary 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of  materials.  My  use  of  Time  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  its  historical  function  in  art.  I  used  the 
pattern  of  3  minutes  (180  seconds  or  points  layed-out  on 
a  2-dimensional  plane)  as  a  central  working  area  and 
created  images  within  those  boundaries  that  I  set-up  for 
myself. 

These  pieces  are  2-dimensional  works  that  become 
3-dimensional.  They  are  intended  to  be  touched  and 
held  by  the  viewer,  looked  at  with  light  passing  through 
or  on  a  clean,  white  surface.  They  are  objects.  I  see 
these  laminated  drawings  as  one  solution  to  my  per- 
sonal dislike  for  "hands-off"  signals  given  out  by 
2-dimensional  framed  and  covered  drawings.  I  feel  that 
the  protection  or  lack  of  protection  should  be  part  of  my 
overall  intent. 

The  paper  I  use  is  another  obvious  contradiction.  I 
chose  "trash"  paper  (so  named  because  of  its  low  price 
and  quality)  for  the  holder  of  recurring  time  (a  third  con- 
tradiction). I  am  personally  attracted  to  the  character- 
istics of  this  paper.  The  lamination  preserves  and 
protects  the  time  (?),  the  materials  as  pure  objects 
placed  randomly  in  predetermined  positions,  and  the 
"trash"  paper,  or  holder,  itself. 


EDWARD  R.  WHITEMAN 


My  preference  to  work  on  paper,  rather  than  other  surfaces,  grew  out  of  a 
desire  to  "become  part  of  the  surface"  and  give  it  a  personal  history  before 
committing  myself  to  an  image.  Paper,  with  its  flexibility,  offers  me  the 
opportunity  of  "getting  in"  to  my  material  before  the  process  of  drawing 
begins.  This  "getting  in"  to  the  paper  is  done  by  various  means  such  as  wet- 
ting, crumpling  and  scrubbing.  The  paper  produces  an  immediate  history  of 
lines,  paths,  veins,  etc.,  which  then  creates  an  imagery  and  technique  which 
are  inseparable. 


AMY  OAKLAND 


These  paper  potholders  are  part  of  a  larger 
series  of  familiar  textile  objects  all  made  of 
temporary  newsprint  paper.  The  scale  is 
important.  It  easily  demonstrates  the  struc- 
ture and  elevates  the  common  into  uncom- 
mon proportions.  The  paper  relates  to  fiber  in 
a  direct  way.  The  basic  sheets  are  spun  and 
woven  leaving  the  twists  of  the  spin  visible 
and  the  plied  elements  easily  manipulated 
into  structurally  sound  fabrics. 

The  potholders  are  constructed  in  the 
usual  child's  variety  with  the  chaining  secur- 
ing the  edges  and  the  remaining  loop  for  hanging.  Other  pieces  have  included  braided 
paper  rugs,  an  afghan  of  double  crochet  newsprint,  a  fifteen  foot  chenille  paper  bed- 
spread, and  a  monumental  oriental  carpet  of  knotted  cut  pile  paper  all  formed  in 
traditional  textile  techniques.  The  contradiction  between  object  and  use  is  significant 
as  is  the  obvious  time  spent  in  construction  and  the  temporary  nature  of  the  material. 

All  of  my  recent  work  has  involved  paper  in  some  form.  I  believe  these  newsprint 
pieces  are  statements  —  celebrations  of  the  common  textile  objects  we  know  but 
never  contemplate.  Often  the  most  simple  is  the  most  direct  expression  needed.  In 
China  huge  amounts  of  carefully  and  elaborately  formed  paper  objects  are  burned  as 
"spirit  paper"  —  reflections  of  everyday  life  spent  in  funerary  offerings. 

My  structures  are  as  temporary.  The  thoughts  evoked  in  the  observer  are  most 
important. 


POTHOLDER  1,  1979,  newsprint  and  kraft  paper,  c.  194  x 
146 
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CATALOG  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 


Artists  are  listed  alphabetically. 

All  dimensions  are  in  centimeters; 
and  are  given  in  the  order  of 
height,  width,  and  depth. 


For  information  about  the  purchase  of 
works,  contact  the  Business  Manager, 
Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art, 
750  Marguerite  Drive, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27106 
(919)  725-1904 
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NANCY  ALBERTSON 

NANCY  DAHLSTROM 

DAHLSTROM  &  WEILER 
MARTHA  M.  DUNIGAN 

KE  FRANCIS,  JR. 


1.  PASSAGES:  A  MATRIX  OF  MEASUREMENT,  1979 
handmade  paper  of  cotton  and  silk 

47.5  X  266.1 

47.5  X  38  (each  of  six  sections) 

2.  IT  DEPENDS  ON  DIMENSION,  1979 
handmade  paper  of  cotton  and  silk 
36  X  122.3 

3.  THE  TANGIBLE  PAST,  1979 

handmade  paper  of  cotton  and  silk;  and  plexiglass 
40.5  X  45  X  43 

1.  YELLOW  TO  VIOLET,  1977 
handmade  paper 

44  X  43.8  (paper  only) 

2.  VIOLET  TO  YELLOW,  1978 
handmade  paper 

47.5  X  49.5  (paper  only) 

1.  EDGE-TO-EDGE,  1978 
handmade  paper 
c.  38  X  142  X  4 

1.  EN  HAUT  #2,  1978 
handmade  paper  and  linen  string 
60.8  X  45.5 

2.  LANDSCAPE,  1979 
handmade  paper,  grass,  and  string 

55.7  X  71 

3.  SMALL  FAIRY'S  BLANKET,  1979 
handmade  paper  and  string 

60.8  X  45.5 

1.  FOR  PIET  — ALMOST,  1977 
folded  paper  and  mixed  media  in  plexiglass  box 
76  X  60.9  X  19.5 

2.  STUDY  FOR  FOLDED  PRINT,  1977 

folded  paper  and  mixed  media  In  plexiglass  box 
76  X  61  X  19.5 

3.  RED  BOX  SERIAL,  1978 

folded  paper,  Xerox,  and  mixed  media  in  plexiglass  box 
76.2  x  60.8  X  19 


V.  HOUGHTALING 


MARY  ANNE  K.  JENKINS 


ELIZABETH  LIDE 


LAWRENCE  E.  MERENSTEIN 


1.  SOLAR  SCROLL  1977,  1977-1978 
color  pencil  on  graph  paper 

195  X  61.1 

2.  1979  TWILIGHT— 12  MONTH  SCROLL  SHEET,  1978 
color  pencil  on  computer  paper 

64.5  X  39.1 

3.  LEGEND  SEQUENCE:  4  DRAWINGS  OCTOBER  1978 

graphite  and  color  pencil  on  yellow  columnar  paper 
65.2  X  169.1 

65.2  X  35.6  (each  of  four  sections) 

1.  UNTITLED  61,  1979 

acrylic,  color  pencil,  and  metal  on  AmatI  paper 
61  X  40.2  (paper  only) 

2.  UNTITLED  50,  1978 

acrylic,  color  pencil,  and  metal  on  AmatI  paper 

40.3  X  60.5  (paper  only) 

3.  UNTITLED  44,  1978 

acrylic,  color  pencil,  and  metal  on  AmatI  paper 

1.  TIME  LAMINATED  DRAWING,  1978 
mixed  media 

67.2  X  53.2 

2.  TIME  LAMINATED  DRAWING,  1978 
mixed  media 

66.5  X  55 

3.  TIME  LAMINATED  DRAWING,  1978 
mixed  media 

66.5  X  55.5 

1.  ENTERING  AN  AGE  OF  REASON  AND  HUMANITY,  1979 
handmade  paper  with  implants;  sewn,  dyed,  and  stained 

74  X  74  (sight) 

2.  PRAYER  FOR  OUR  MARTYRS,  1978 

handmade  paper  with  implants;  sewn,  dyed,  and  stained 
88  X  88  (sight) 

3.  THOUGHTS  CONCERNING  ATROCITIES,  1979 
handmade  paper,  laminated;  with  graphite,  asphaltum, 

steel  wool,  and  color  pencil 

62.3  X  56  (sight) 


AMY  OAKLAND 


ANDREW  K.  SPEER 


JEAN  THICKENS  FRANCIS 


MICHELE  BECKMAN  TUEGEL 


1.  POTHOLDER  1,  1979 
newsprint  and  kraft  paper 
c.  194  X  146 

2.  POTHOLDER  2,  1979 
newsprint  paper 

c.  224  X  157 

3.  POTHOLDER  3,  1979 
newsprint  paper 

c.  221  X  154 

1.  SAIL  SERIES  #5,  CHINA  SEAS,  1978 
handmade  paper  and  cloth 

59.9  X  70.2  (sight) 

2.  NIAGARA  SERIES  #13,  GOAT  ISLAND,  1978 
handmade  paper 

74.9  X  57.2  (sight) 

3.  SAIL  SERIES  #6,  ISLANDS,  1978 
handmade  paper,  felt,  cloth,  and  thread 
57  X  57  (sight) 

1.  SNOW  GIFT,  1978 

watercolor,  collage,  and  mixed  media 

77.7  x  52.4  (sight) 

2.  SEVEN  GIFTS,  1977 
collage  with  handmade  paper 

68.8  X  53.2  (sight) 

3.  LUDMILLA'S  MESSAGE  — FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END,  1978 
watercolor,  collage,  and  mixed  media 

45  X  30.9  (sight) 

1.  TRIANGLE  MAPS,  1978 

handmade  paper  of  100%  cotton  with  photosensitive 

dyes,  acrylic,  and  muslin 
61  X  91.4  (sight) 

2.  LEDGER  II,  1979 

handmade  paper  of  100%  cotton  with  photosensitive  dyes 
61  X  61  (sight) 

3.  FABLE  OBJECTIVE,  1979 

handmade  paper  of  100%  cotton  with  acrylic  diamond  dust, 
and  twine 

55.9  X  81.3  (sight) 


MELODY  M.  WEILER 


EDWARD  R.  WHITEMAN 


DOUGLAS  ZUCCO 


1.  RIZMAH,  1979 
handmade  paper 
18  X  1 13.5  X  47,5 

2.  SURFACING  ALTERATION,  1979 
handmade  paper  and  log 

46  X  17.5  X  10.5 

1.  STICK  FIGURE  #1,  1975-1978 
mixed  media 

146  X  120 

2.  GLYPHS  #6,  1978-1979 
mixed  media 

96.5  X  160.5 

3.  TAROT  #9,  1975-1978 
mixed  media 

1 13.8  X  1 17.2 

1.  UNTITLED,  1978 
handmade  paper 
214  X  53.3 

2.  UNTITLED,  1978 
handmade  paper 
196  X  99 

3.  UNTITLED,  1978 
handmade  paper 
144  X  101.5 


NOTES  ABOUT  THE  ARTISTS 


NANCY  ALBERTSON,  A  native  of  Grosse 
Pointe,  Michigan,  lives  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina  where  she  teaches  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  Her  work  has  been  ex- 
hibited extensively  and  among  recent  invi- 
tational shows  are  Paper  &  Felt  Redefined  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  Annual  Invitational 
Crafts  Exhibition  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and 
Stitctiery  79  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1977  Albertson  received  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant  to  pursue  papermaking  and  plastic 
technology.  She  holds  the  degrees  of  B.F.A. 
in  textile  design  from  Western  Michigan 
University  and  M.F.A.  in  fiber  structures  from 
Syracuse  University. 


NANCY  DAHLSTROM  lives  in  Fincastle, 
Virginia,  and  is  an  associate  professor  of  art 
at  Hollins  College.  She  holds  the  B.F.A. 
degree  from  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo  and  the  M.F.A.  from  Ohio 
University.  In  1976  she  received  a  Ford- 
Mellon  grant  to  pursue  individual  research  in 
screenprinting.  From  this  her  "Yard  Quilt" 
series  resulted.  She  has  received  several 
other  grants  since  1971;  some  have  been  for 
research  and  some  for  study.  Throughout  the 
70s  Dahlstrom  has  built  up  a  strong  exhibi- 


tion record  of  show  participation  with  twelve 
solo  exhibitions  in  addition  to  a  large  number 
of  group  shows.  During  the  last  two  years 
she  has  conducted  a  number  of  papermaking 
workshops;  among  these  locations  are  the 
Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art,  Lake  Placid 
School  of  Art,  and  Jacksonville  (FL)  Museum 
of  Art.  Recent  work  in  paper  is  included  in  a 
traveling  exhibit  4  with  Paper  funded  by  a 
grant  from  the  Virginia  Commission  of  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 


MARTHA  M.  DUNIGAN,  of  Winston  Salem, 
North  Carolina,  has  a  B.A.  degree  from 
Oberlin  College,  studied  at  Pratt  Institute  and 
Atelier  17  in  Paris,  and  has  the  M.F.A.  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro. She  is  on  the  Visual  Arts  Faculty  at  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  and,  during 
summers,  on  the  staff  of  Truro  Center  for  the 
Arts  in  Massachusetts.  Since  1970  she  has 
been  an  active  exhibitor  as  one  of  the  Five 
Winston-Salem  Printmakers  group.  In  recent 
years  her  work  has  been  included  in  both 
juried  and  invitational  shows  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association,  at  SECCA,  and 
at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 
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KE  FRANCIS,  JR.,  of  Tupelo,  Mississippi, 
studied  at  Mississippi  State  University, 
Memphis  State  University,  Memphis  Acad- 
emy of  Arts,  Cape  School  of  Art  (Province- 
town,  Massachusetts),  and  Cleveland  Insti- 
tute of  Art.  He  was  an  Artist  in  Residence  in 
the  Tupelo  City  School  Systems  in  a  program 
supported  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  He  is  a  sculptor  as  well  as  an  artist 
who  works  with  paper;  among  the  materials 
he  uses  are  steel,  wood,  aluminum,  rubber, 
clay,  plexiglass,  paint,  chalk,  and  bronze.  He 
has  exhibited  extensively  in  competitions  and 
invitational  exhibitions,  having  had  work  in 
the  Hunter  Annual  Painting  Show,  Drawings 
U.S.A.,  Mainstreams  of  American  Art,  among 
others.  In  March  of  this  year  he  and  his  wife, 
Jean  Thickens-Francis,  had  a  two  artist  exhi- 
bition at  Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery  in 
Memphis. 


V.  HOUGHTALING  was  born  in  Atlanta  and 
now  lives  in  Decatur,  Georgia.  She  holds  the 
B.F.A.  and  M.F.A.  degrees  from  Georgia 
State  University  where  she  is  presently  a 
member  of  the  part-time  faculty.  Her  edu- 
cational emphasis  and  continuing 


professional  activity  are  centered  on  drawing 
and  painting.  In  1978  Houghtaling  exhibited 
with  the  Atlanta  Art  Workers'  Coalition, 
Columbus  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(Georgia),  Piedmont  Arts  Festival  in  Atlanta, 
LaGrange  National  Painting  and  Sculpture 
Competition  (Georgia)  and  at  SECCA  in  the 
46tli  Annual  Competition  for 
Drawing, Photography,  and  Printmaklng. 


MARY  ANNE  K.  JENKINS  lives  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  and  is  currently  a  full-time 
artist.  She  graduated  from  Ferree  School  of 
Art  and  had  additional  study  at  East  Carolina 
University,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
and  San  Carlos  Art  School  in  Mexico  City. 
Jenkins  has  been  an  active  exhibiting  artist 
for  over  twenty  years,  has  had  work  in  a  total 
of  120  competitions,  over  half  that  many  invi- 
tational shows,  in  traveling  exhibitions,  and 
from  these  has  won  forty  awards.  Among  the 
shows  in  which  she  has  won  awards  are 
Drawings  USA,  3rd  James  River  Juried  Art 
Exhibit,  12th  National  Jury  Show  at 
Chautaqua,  New  York,  and  the  Biennial 
Exhibition  for  Piedmont  Painting  and 
Sculpture  at  the  Mint  Museum  of  Art  in 
Charlotte. 
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ELIZABETH  LIDE,  born  in  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  is  in  Atlanta  where  she  is  a  part- 
tinne  instructor  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Atlanta. 
She  holds  the  B.F.A.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  and  the  M.F.A.  from 
Georgia  State  University.  Lide  is  active  in 
Atlanta  Women's  Art  Collective,  Atlanta  Art 
Workers'  Coalition,  and  Piedmont  Craftsmen, 
Inc.  Her  work  has  been  published  in  the 
Rubber  Stamp  Album  and  has  been  shown  in 
the  Postal  Art  Show  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  Mail 
etc.  Art  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  Death  of  Mail 
Art  in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  and  Georgia 
Designer  Craftsmen  Exhibition  in  Atlanta 
among  other  exhibitions.  In  1978  she  had  a 
solo  exhibition  at  Piedmont  Craftsmen,  Inc., 
in  Winston-Salem. 


LAWRENCE  E.  MERENSTEIN,  born  in  New 
York  City,  now  lives  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina  and  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  at 
Winthrop  College  in  Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina.  He  holds  the  B.F.A.  degree  from 
Alfred  University  and  the  M.F.A.  from  Pratt 
Institute.  He  has  had  his  work  shown  in 
numerous  regional  and  national  exhibitions. 
Among  the  most  recent  are:  Potsdam 


Drawings  79,  Appalachian  National  Drawing 
Competition,  American  Drawings  II,  and  the 
41st  Annual  North  Carolina  Artists 
Competition.  He  has  had  work  in  two  and 
three  artist  exhibitions  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and  at  Queens 
College,  Charlotte. 


AMY  OAKLAND  of  Athens,  Georgia,  has  just 
this  year  been  granted  the  degree  of  M.F.A. 
in  Fabric  Design  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  following  a  B.S.  degree  from  Florida 
State  University.  Recent  exhibitions  in  which 
her  work  was  shown  are  Fibrations  —  Sur- 
face Design  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Society  of  Sculptors  at  the  Image  Gallery  in 
Athens,  Georgia  Sculptors  at  Georgia 
Southern  College,  and  a  solo  exhibition  at  Ar- 
tifacts Gallery  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  She 
has  been  awarded  a  Fulbright  Research 
Grant  to  Bolivia  for  fiber  study  for  1979-80. 


ANDREW  K.  SPEER,  presently  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  was  born  in  Louisville.  He  received 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of 
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Kentucky,  did  graduate  work  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  and,  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  was  granted  the 
M.F.A.  degree.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1979, 
Speer  will  be  teaching  at  San  Diego  State 
University.  Among  his  recent  exhibitions  are 
Paper  &  Felt  Redefined  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, New  Ways  with  Paper  in  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Michigan,  National  Exhibition  of  Works 
On,  or  Of,  Paper  or  Clay  in  Memphis,  and 
Paper  Invitational  in  Layton,  New  Jersey. 


JEAN  THICKENS-FRANCIS  was  born  in 
Laurel,  Mississippi,  attended  Millsaps 
College,  and  graduated  from  Memphis  Acad- 
emy of  Art  with  a  B.F.A.  degree  in  sculpture. 
She  taught  sculpture  at  the  latter  institution, 
was  a  Visiting  Artist  in  Jackson  (MS)  City 
Schools,  taught  graphics  at  Penland  School 
of  Crafts,  and  now  has  a  studio  in  Tupelo, 
Mississippi.  Thickens-Francis  was  one  of  four 
artists  participating  in  SECCA's  Art  on  a 
Small  Scale  in  1978.  Other  recent  shows  are 
50  Mississippi  Artists,  Arkansas  State 
Invitational  Clay  Exhibition,  and  a  two  artist 
exhibition  with  her  husband,  Ke  Francis,  Jr., 
at  Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery  in  Memphis. 


MICHELE  BECKMAN  TUEGEL  of  Hallan- 
dale,  Florida,  has  B.A.  and  M.F.A.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  South  Florida  in  addi- 
tion to  study  at  the  International  Institute  of 
Experimental  Printmaking  in  Santa  Cruz, 
California  and  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
Her  present  position  is  that  of  Visiting  Artist 
and  Lecturer  coordinating  papermaking 
workshops  throughout  Florida.  Tuegel  has 
been  exhibiting  works  on  or  about  paper 
since  1973  and  earlier  this  year  had  two  solo 
exhibitions:  Paperworks  at  Miami-Dade  Com- 
munity College  South  and  Paper  —  Images  Of 
at  Long  Gallery  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
In  1978  her  work  was  included  in  Paper  as 
l\/ledium,  a  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling 
Exhibition. 


MELODY  M.  WEILER  is  a  graduate  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  and 
holds  the  M.F.A.  degree  from  Ohio 
University.  She  is  an  associate  professor  and 
chairperson  of  the  Printmaking  Department 
at  Murray  State  University  in  Kentucky.  For 
the  past  two  years  Weiler  has  received 
University  research  grants  to  support  study 
of  papermaking  and  to  establish  a 
papermaking  facility  in  her  department. 
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Among  the  many  workshops  and 
presentations  on  the  subject  of  paper  are 
Decorated  Book  Papers,  Nagashizuki —  The 
Craft  of  Japanese  Hand  Papermaking,  and 
Hand  Bookbinding.  Her  work  in  printmaking, 
painting,  and  paper  has  been  exhibited  for 
the  past  ten  years  throughout  the  country 
with  the  most  recent  being  a  two  artist 
exhibition  at  Imagery  Gallery  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


EDWARD  R.  WHITEMAN  holds  an 
Associate  degree  from  the  Albright  Art 
School  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  He  was 
born  in  Buffalo  but  now  lives  and  works  in 
New  Orleans.  Since  1957  he  has  exhibited 
his  work  extensively  throughout  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country.  Selected  exhibitions  from 
the  last  few  years  include  the  Biennial  of 
Contemporary  American  Art  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  Art,  American  Group  Stiow  at 
David  Findlay  Galleries  in  New  York,  a  solo 


exhibition  at  Dick  Jemison  Gallery  in 
Birmingham,  and  Art  Patron  Art  sponsored 
and  traveled  throughout  the  Southeast  by 
SECCA.  Among  a  number  of  awards  White- 
man  has  received  is  his  recent  selection  for 
an  Artist  Fellowship  as  one  of  the  Southeast 
Seven  III  artists  in  the  NEA/SECCA  com- 
petition for  regional  artists. 


DOUGLAS  ZUCCO,  of  Athens,  Georgia,  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  Maryland.  He  holds  the 
B.F.A.  degree  in  printmaking  and  drawing 
from  Kutztown  State  College  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  M.F.A.  from  the  University  of 
Georgia,  specializing  in  sculpture  and 
papermaking.  Zucco  has  given  instruction  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  papermaking  and 
casting  as  well  as  demonstrations  of  these 
techniques  elsewhere.  Recent  exhibitions 
include  an  Installation  Work  at  Potter's 
House  and  a  solo  show  at  Image  Gallery, 
both  in  Athens. 
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